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From the Westera Mouthly Mag azine. 
THE PRIZE T ‘NEW ENGLAND 
per By. ‘a PE. BEECHER. - 
so—lI write a story 


are too old—too 
like—too obviously forme. No 
—let me turn to my own y own New 


‘ingland——the of bright fires and strong 
re the land of deeds and not of words: 





the land of eign and ey land 
often s' i 
SR oat ty Fo ae 


the earth are not worthy to unloose.’ 

Now, from this very heroic apostrophe, you 
may suppose that I have something very he- 
roic to tell, By no means. It is merely a lit- 
tle introductory breeze of patriotism, such as 
occasionally brushes over mind, - 
ing on its wings the remembrance of all we 
ever loved or cherished, in the land of our 
early years; and if it should seem to be rho- 
domontade to any people on this side of the 
mountains, let them only imagine it to be said 
about ‘Old Kentuck, or any other corner of 
the world in which they happened to be born, 
and they will find it quite rational, and to the 
point. 

But as touching our story, it is time to be- 
gi Did you ever see the little village of 

‘ewbury, in Connecticut? I dare say you 
never did; for it was just one of those out of 
ioe wet places where nobody ever came, un- 
ess they came on purpose—a n little 
hollow—wedged like a bird’s sont Simeon 
half adozen ‘hills, that kept out 
ers; 80 that the little place was as straitly 
‘sui generis’ as if there were not another in 
the world. The inhabitants were all of that 
respectable old standfast family who make 
it « point to be born, bred, ‘married, die, and 
be buried, all in the selfsame spot. 

There were just so many houses, and 
just so many re lived in them; and no- 
body ever to be sick or to die either 
—it boast, aa I peo ree ” The natives 
grew old, ti y could not grow any old 
and then’ they stcod still, and lasted 4 m, 
eration to generation. There was, too, an 
unchangeability about all the externaly of 
Newbury. Here was a red house, and there 
was a brown House, and across the way wasa 
yellow house; and there was a straggling rail 
fence or atribe of mullen stalks between. 
The parson lived here, and squire Moses lived 
there, and deacon Hart lived under the hill, 
and Messrs Nadad and Abihu Peters lived b 
the cross road, and the old ‘widder’ Smi 
lived by the meetinghouse, Ebenezar Camp 
kept a shoemaker’s shop on one side, and 
Patience Mosely kept a milliner’s shop in 
front, and there was old Comfort 
kept store for the whole town, and 
heads, brass thimbles, liquorice 
handkerchiefs, and every thi 
think of. Here too, was 
office, where you might 
lously folded, directed 
‘amped with a thimble, and 









is James is to be our hero; and he is | equal 
the hero for a sensation; at least 
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. help them to a regular frolic, than to lay jus- 
enance, a knowing 
roguery of eye, a joviality and prankishness 
that was wonderfully captivat-. 


master James had 
monly comfortable opinion of himself, a full 
i there was nothing in ion, t 
he could not learn, and c 
faith was maintained with an abou 


me is me y 


creation, that | an im Ise towards study in the iden good- 
d not do; and this 4) 4 -¥ 


sym 
foél quite ae ms delighted with his q 

prospects, as he felt himself. 
There are two kinds of self sufficieney—one 
is amusing, and the other is provoking. Hi 
sing kind. It seemed in truth to 


magnify his own 
to exalt his nei 
ourse ran that way: his own 
ore completely 
e, he rejoiced in them 
t if those of any one else came 
he was quite as much 
as if they had been 


Master James, at the same time of his tran- 
sit to the town of Newbury, was only eigh- 
teen years of age; so that it was difficult to 
predominated in him most—-the boy, 
orthe man. The belief that he could, and 
the determination that he would, be some- 
thing in the world, had caused him to aban- 
don his home, and with all his worldly effects 
pocket handkerchief, to 
proceed to seek his fortune in Newbury, And 
never did stranger in yankee vi i 


within the same 
ia cok 


tied in a blue cotton 


art and craft of 
i mightily at home 





me of the Dollys, or Pollys, or Peters, or. 
bseses, aforenamed, or not named, F 
oy Fras ang: og Yat argh 
hces, the people in wa: 

0 their parties at three o’ inthe afer 





about; knew the geography of every body’s 

cider barrel and apple bin—helping himse. 
every one else, yay sapara with lege = 

ulness—rejoicing in the good things 

, devouring the old ladies dough nuts and 


ly to relish every body and 


If} long tassels of its corn patch, and how vainly 
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adroitness 
James moved on through the place 
fa pete x | 
welcomed and privil by every body in ev- 
ery place; ro baba ae told his last bier! 
flourished himself of 


4 
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you might see the hard face of the good man 


a miraculous cre’tur!’ 
It was wonderfully contrary to the buoyant 
ity of Master James’ mind, to keep a 
He had, moreover, so much of the 
rogue in his composition, that he 
strict with the iniquities of the 
under his charge; and when he 
he 
felt in his soul more disposed to join in and" 
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tice to the line, as was meet. © This would 
have made a sad case, had it rot been that 
the activity of the 1master’s mind communi- 
cated itself to his charge, just as the reaction 
of one brisk little spring, will fill a manufac- 
tory with motion; so that there was more of 


patured day of James Benton, than in the time 
of all that went before or came after him. 
But when ‘school was out,’ James’ spirits 
foamed over as naturally as a tumbler of 
soda water, and he could jump over benches, 
and burst out of doors, with as much rapture 
as the veriest little elf in his company, ‘Then 
you might have seen him stepping homeward, 
with a most felicitous expression of counten- 
ance, occasionally reaching his hand through 
the fence for a bunch of currants, or over it 
after a sunflower, or bursting into some back 
yard to help an old lady empty her wash tub, 
or stopping to pay his devoirs to aunt this, 


side of the old ladies. 

We shall not answer for James’ general 
flirtations, which were sundry and manifold; 
for he had just the kindly heart ow fell 4 
love with eyery thing in feminine shape t 
came in his way, and if he had not been bles- 
sed with an equal faculty for falling out again, 
we do not know what ever would have be- 
come of him. But at length he came into an 
abiding captivity, and it is quite time that he 
should; for having devoted thus much space 
to the illustration of our hero, it is fit we 
should do something in behalf of our heroine; 
and therefore we must beg the reader’s atten- 
tion while we draw a diagram or two, that 
will assist him in gaining a right idea of her. 

Do you see yonder brown house, with its 
broad roof sloping almost to the ground on 
one side, and-a great unsupported sunbonnet 
of a piazza shooting out, over the front door? 
You must often have noticed it; you have seen 
its tall well sweep, relieved against the clear 
evening sky, or observed the feather beds and 
bolsters, lounging out of its chamber windows 
on a still summer morning; you recollect its 
gate, that swung with a chain and great stone; 


slabs, and looking out upon a forest of bean 
poles. ‘You remember the zephyrs that used 
to play among its pea brush, and shake the 


That is the dwelling of uncle Timothy 











Griswold. Uncle Tim, as he was commonly 


erally } an hour, to prove 

that y and to tell you that 

be ne d not tas eat i rage rend with 
one body an 

pe ‘ ive him sagtlert = 


to grant your requests, ahd see 
fain 0d4-glinsmmer of his eye. thet be wes 


preparing to let you hear the ‘conclusion of 

the whole matter’ which was ‘well—well— 

I guess—I’ll go on the hull—I ’sposé 1 must 

at least’—so off he would go and work while 
up 


the day lasted, and then wind a fare- 
well exhortation ‘not to be @’ callin’ on your 
neighbors when you could without, 
Ifany of uncle Tim’s nei were in any | 
trouble, he was always at hand to tell them 
‘that they should’nt a’ done so,’ that ‘it was 


they could’nt had more sense,’ and 


then "to close his exhortations by 
more diligently than any, to bring them out 


of their difficulties, gr in mean- 
while that folks sroald take wie e so much 


trouble., 

‘Uncle father wants to know ‘if you 
will lend jar hoe today?’ says a little 
boy, i ‘way across a corn field. 


h your use his own hoe” 
‘Our’n is broke.’ 
‘Broke? how came it broke?’ 


‘I broke it yesterday, trying to hit a squir- 
or mistress that;—for always kept the sunny | ril.’ y y, trying sq 


‘What business had you to be hittin’ squir. 


rils with a hoe?. say?’ 


‘But father wants to borrow yours.’ 
‘Why dont he have that mended? It’s a great 


pester to have every body usin’ a body’s 
things’ 


ell, I can borrow one somewhere else, 


I suppose,’ says the suppliant. After the boy 
has stumbled across the ploughed ground and 
is rod over the fence, uncle Tim calls— 


oa, there, P hive ep what you 
he hoe for? 


goin’ off without 


‘I did'nt know as we méant to lend it.’ 
‘T did’ntsay I would’nt, did I? Here, come 


and take it—stay—I’ll bring it, and do you 
tell your father not to be a’ lettin’ you hunt 
squirrils with his hoes next time.’ 


Uncle Tim’s household consisted of aunt 


Sally his wife, and an only son and daughter; 
the former, at the time our story begins, was 


isely as clever, as easy to be entreated,and 
Ein dly in externals, as her helpmate was the 
reverse. She was one of those ble 


poe old ladies, whom you might often 


ave met on the way to church ona Sunday, 


equipped with a fan, and a 

its pantry window, latticed with little brown | and ant ag pamehpe 
stalk of , to give to the chi if they 
were sleepy in i , 


g some dried 


She was cheerful and domestic as the tea 


kettle that sung by her kitchen fire, and slip- 


ny zephyr might essay to perform similar’ fie’ along peg, Pox Tim’s angles and pe- 


a 
flirtations with the considerate cabbages, that. 


i J Sones ed Se re 
were solemnly sogeserng, Sass 27 Then | matter in the world; and the same of 
nelg: purple 


there was the w of 
leaved beets, and feathery carrots and par- 


snips; there were ea Genes 
bushes rolled up by the fence, interposed wi 
tows of quince trees, and far off in one corner, 


n as much like a stranger as a French 
Siting weoter ths pike Giniking boone. 





sunshine seemed to have fallen on Miss Grace, 
her only daughter, 


Pretty in her person, and edie 


ways, éndowed with native 


, lively and chatty, having a mind toy 


will of her own, yet wi 

ha ected a. 4 oie. Ie woald 
ve a tou ow 

Grace, who een wart of Newbury in her 

life, knew the way to speak and act, and be- 

have, on all occasions, exactly as if she had 

been taught how. She was just one of those 
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by his often to 
al the ime a comit see she 
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wild flowers which you sometimes may see 
waving its little head in the woods, and look- 
ing so ci and garden like, that you 
wonder ifit really did come u grow there 
by nature. She was an in all house- 
hold concerns, and there was ing ama- 
zingly pretty in her energetie way of bustling 
about, and ‘putting things to rights.’ Like 
most yankee damsels, had @ longing af- 
ter the tree of know , and having exhaust- 
ed the literary fountains of a district school, 
she fell to ing. whatsoever came in her 
way. True, she had but little to read; but 
what she perused, she had her own thoughts 
upon, so that a of information, in talk- 
ing with her, would feel a constant wonder- 
ing pleasure to find that she had so much more 
to say of this, and that, and the other 
than he expected, 
Uncle Tim, like every one else, felt 





brightness of his daughter; and de- 
with her prai as might be dideern- 


was nothing so oe all.’ About 

all matters and things at . by pence 

—* own way, pv Uncle 

sco a regular good grace 
says Grace, ‘I want to have a par- 

ty, next week.’ oa” 

Y go to havin’ your Grace. 
Talways have to eat bits and ends ight 
after you have one, and I wont have it so.’ 
And so uncle Tim walked out, and aunt Sally 
and Migs Grace proceeded to make the cake 
apd pies for the party. 

hen uncle Tim came home, he saw a 
long army of pies and rows of cakes on the 
kitchen table. 

‘Grace--Grace—Grace, I say! What is all 
this here fummery for?’ 

‘Why, it is to eat, fatiter, said Grace with 
a goodnatured look of consciousness. 

‘Uncle Tim tried his best to look sour; but 
his Visage began to wax comical! as he looked 
at his merry daughter, so he said nothing, 
but quietly sat down to his dinner. 

‘Father,’ said Grace, after dinner, ‘we shall 
want two more candlesticks next week.’ 

‘Whytcan’t you have your party with what 


you've got? 
‘No, nae ht want two more.’ 
‘I cant afford it Grace—there’s no sort of 


use on’t-—and you sbant have any.’ 

‘Oh, father; now do,’ said Grace. 

‘I wont neither,’ said uncle Tim, as he sal- 
lied out of the house, and took the road to 
Comfort Scran’s store. 

In half an hour he returned again, and fum- 
bling in his pocket and drawing forth a can- 
dlestick, leveled it at Grace. . 

‘There’s your candlestick.’ 

‘But, father, I said I wanted two.’ 

‘Why! cant you make one do?’ 

‘N ot cant—I must have two.’ 

‘Well, then—there’s t’other,—and heré’s a 
fol de rol for you to tie round your neck.’ So 
saying, he bolted for the door and took him- 
self off with all speed. It was much after 
this fashion that matters commonly went on 
in ~ brown ran Ff 

t having tarri on the way, we 
must poennéa with our ete story. ; 

James thought Miss Grace was a glorious 

irl, and as to what Miss Grace thought of 

aster James, perhaps it would not have 
been developed, had she not been called to 
stand on the defensive for him, with uncle 
Tim. For from the time that the whoie vil- 
lage of Newbury hoppe to be wholly given 
unto the praise of Master James, uncle Tim 
set his face as a flint ageinst him, from the 
laudable fear of following the multitude. He 
therefore made conscience of stoutly gainsay- 
Se Or? es we ee Seer 
which as James-was in high favor with aunt 
Sally, he had frequent opportunities to do. 

So when Miss Grace perceived that uncle 
Tim did not like our hero as much as he 
ought to do, she of course was bound to like 
him well enough to make up for it. Certain 
it is, that they were remarkably happy in find- 
ing opportunities of being acquainted—that 
James waited on her, as a matter of course, 

from sin school, that he volunteered mak- 
ing a new box for her ium on an im- 
proved plan, and above all, that he was re- 
markably particular in his attentions to aunt 
Sally, a stroke of policy, which eri ge 
James had a natural genius for this of 
matters, Even when e from the 
meeting house, in full glory, with flute and 
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ask her how she did, andgf it gwas cold weath- 
er he would carry her , all the way 
home from meeting, ing upon the 


sermon and other useful matters, as aunt Sal- 
ly observed, ‘in the pleasantest, prettiest way 
that ever ye see,” This flute was.one of the 
crying sins of Jamesin the of uncle Tim; 
James was particularly fond of it, beacuse he 
had learned po wd on it by intuition, and on 
the decease of the’old pitchpipe, which was 
slain by @ fall from the gallery, he took the 
liberty to introduce the flate in its place. 
For this and otbér sine, and for the rea- 
sons above named, uncle Tim's countenance 
was not towards James, neither could he be 
moved to him ward by any manner of means. 

To all aunt Sally’s good words and kind 
aan thie be only to say that ‘he did'nt 
im—that he hated to see bim a’ mani- 


: Nery ood glorifying there-in the front gal- 


, as if 


ndays, and a’ acti “tor 
ha was wnanet OF clkuche dda eit, and he 









was made to him of divers of his 
he only shrugged his shoulders with a vastly 
satisfied air, and remarked that ‘he knew a 
we be two, for all that.’ 

‘ , James,’ said his companion and chief 
counsellor, “d6 you think Grace likes yeu?’ 

‘I dont know,’ said our hero, with a com- 
fortable appearance of certainty. 

‘But you can’t get her James, if uncle Tim 
is cross about it. 


‘Fudge! [ can make uncle Tim like me, if}, 


I've a mind to <4 
‘Well, then, Jim, you'll have to give up 
that ’are flate of yours, I tell ye now.’ 
‘Faw, sol, law; I'll make him like me, and 
my flute too.’ ; 
dg how'll ye do it?’ 
| 


‘Oh, I'll work it,’ said our hero. 
‘Well, Jim, I tell you now, you dont know 
uncle Tim, if you say so—for he’s jist the set- 


test crittur in his way that ever ye see,’ 

‘I do know uncle Tim, tho,’ better than 
most folks—he’s no more cross than I am, and 
as to his being set, you’ve nothing to do but 
make him think he’s in his own way when he’s 
in yours—that’s all.’ 

‘Well,’ said the other, ‘but ye see I dont 
believe it.’ 

‘And I'll bet you a grey squirrel, that T’ll 

o there this a evening, and Ft him to 
fike me and my flute both,’ said James, 

Accordingly, the late sunshine of that af- 
ternoon shone fall on the yellow buttons of 
James, as he proceeded to the place of con- 
flict. It was a bright, beautiful evening. A 
thunder storm had er cleared away, and the 
silver clouds lay rolled up in masses around 
the setting sun; the rain drops were sparkling 
and winking to each other over the ends of 
the leaves, and all the blue birds and robins, 
breaking forth into song, made the little green 
valley as merry as a musical box. 

James’ soul was always overflowing with 
that kind of poetry which consists in feeling 
unspeakably happy; and it is not to be won- 
dered at, considering where he was going, 
that he should feel in a double ecstacy on the 
present occasion. 
occasionally springing over a 
right; to see whether the rain had swollen the 
trout brook, or to the left, to notice the ripen- 
ing of Mr Somebody’s water melons——for 
James always had an eye on all his neighbors’ 
matters, as well as his own. 

In this way he proceeded, till he arrived at 
the picket fence that marked the commence- 
ment of uncle Tim’s ground. Here he stop- 
ped to consider. Just then, four or five sheep 
walked up and began also to consider a loose 
picket, which was hanging just ready to drop 
otf—and James began to look at the sheep. 
‘Well, mister,’—said he, as he observed the 
leader judi y drawing himself through 
the “you—just what I wanted’ 
—and having waited a moment, to ascertain 
that all the company were likely to follow, 
he ran with all haste towards the house, and 
swinging open the gate, pressed all breathless 
to the door, 

‘Uncle Tim, there’s four or five sheep in 
your garden’—uncle Tim dropped his whet- 
stone and scythe. 

‘Tl drive *em out, shant I?’ said our hero, 
and with that, he ran down the garden alley, 
= made a — on the aes ; 

tirring himself, as says, ‘lusti 
and with good , till every sheep had 
ski out much quicker than he skipped in, 
and then springing over the fence, he seized 





psalm book under his arm, he would stop to 


& great stone and nailed on the picket so ef- 


He stepped gly slong, agai 
nce to 










fectually, that no sheep could possibly en- 
courage the hope of getting in again. This 
was all the work ofa minute; and he was back 
again, but so exc ly out of breath, that 
it was nec for to stop a moment 
and rest hi ~ Unele‘Tim looked ungra- 
What under te 

“What under canopy set you to scam- 
pering so,’ said he; ‘I could a’ driv’ out them 
critturs myself?’ 

‘If yt Gain ae driving ’em 
gut goursey, | as em in again,’ said 
ames. ' 

Uncle Tim looked at him with an odd sort 
of twinkle in the corner of his eye. 

eames | mmatoncpen inc eee te 

‘Much obliged,’ said James, ‘but I am in a 
gretse ” So saying, he started in very 

iness like fashion toward the gate. 

‘You'd better jest stop a minute.’ 

‘Cant stay a minute,’ 
‘I dont see what possesses you to be all the 

J you 





‘Just my uncle Tim,’ said James, 





, ale x fe the gate, 


at any rate, have a drink of cider, 
cant ye?’ said uncle Tim, who was now quite 


e to have his own in the case. 
sane fount conegatadiamencept tis in- 

vitation, and uncle Tim was twice as 

natured as if he had staid in the first of the 


: (To be concluded. } 


TarentTota.—It is generally known 
t this name is given to a large spider, ob- 
served at first in the peighhor of Ta- 
rentum in Italy, and for bite of which, 
considered poisonous, music and dancing 
were said to be the only remedy. M. Leon 
Dufour has collected some facts respecting 
this insect, and communicated them to the 
Academie des Sciences, in a letter read at one 
of their late meetings, from which are trans- 
lated the following particulars:—This spider 
belongs to the genus founded by La- 
treille. These are chiefly met with in the 
south of Europe. To understand the man- 
ners of this insect it is to notice the 
panrtpine emcee in its structure. The 
jaws an are large and strong; the sec- 
ond joint of the legs and the first of the feet 
are furnished with long stiff spurs, moveable 
at their base, which are of much use to the 
animal in seizing and holding its prey: the 
first. two pair of feet are furnished underneath 
with a down, like a brush, which the 
tarentula employs in making its toilette, and 
in assisting it to crawl on smooth surfaces: 
finally the feet are terminated by two strong 
nails. It prefers inhabiting dry, arid, bare 
‘situations, The ¢ylindrical burrows, which 
it forms, are about an inch in diameter, 
sunk to the depth of a foot beneath the sur- 
face. The construction of this burrow is such 
as not only to protect the animal from the 
pursuit of its enemies, but to serve it as an 
observatory wherce it may dart on its prey. 
At first the hole sinks perpendicularly, but at 
a a om: of four or five inches bends and forms 
an almost horizontal elbow, after which it 
in resumes its direction downwatds. It 





is just at this bend that the tarentula stands 
sentry, turning towards the entrance of its 
dwelli fi eyes that sparkle and gleam in the 
dark. The external orifice of the burrow is 
usually surmounted by a funnel~an inch in 
height, and two inches in breadth, so that it 
is wider than the burrow itself, a circumstance 
that admits of the extension of the claws ne- 
c to enable the animal to seize its prey. 
The funnel is chiefly compoan: ot pieces of 

sclay, and lined 


is obvious, in erving the hole clean, 
venting the in of earth, and enabling 
the tarentula by its claws quickly to as ° 


one for five months in a bottle, and it would 
come and take a live fly out of hishand, Af- 
ter having destroyed its victim with the hook 
of its meeting it "a er cute ramets g 
most spiders do, with merely suckingits 
but bruised the whole body, moving it 

its mouth by means of its feelers; after whic 
it rejected the integuments agd swept them 
away from its dwelling. After a repast it 
seldom failed to make its toilette, that is, it 
cleansed with the brushes of which we have 
spoken, its feelers and jaws; it then resumed 
its attitude of immoveable gravity. The 








took ise and attempted to escape: these 
capusent sae confirm the opinion of our 
author, that the most part of the spider tribe 
have the faculty of s both alas and day. 


Six weeks after , thie captive ta- 
ec its ¢kin, and this , 
whieh was the last, made no 


su ose ee : of 
nine days wit ores Coe t es- 


quantity of reading pelle (without rte’ 
U on 





doubled. Desirous of every thing in our 
power to evince our for this signal and 
unexpected success, we induced to propose 
some alterations in our , Which can 
not fail to give great _very satisfac- 
tion, Among the contemplated itoprovements 


of our succeeding volumes, are the rorat Exctv- 
SION OF ADVERTISEMENTS — the substitution of 
THREE wiDE coLumss for the four narrow ones 
at present used-—and the division of every 
year’s numbers ee et each contain- 
ing two hundred eight large quarto pages. 
ths is scarcely necessary to remark, that those 
who prefer so, can haye two or more vol- 
umes bound in one; so that; while to new,sub.; 
scribers the proposed arrangement will be im- 
portant, it need not increase a single cent the 
expense of our old ones, 

When we commenced the second volume, it 
was our intention to devote about two pages and 
a half to advertisements, from which we expect- 
ed to derivea yearly income of from three to five 
hundred dollars, in addition to the saving arising 


and | from the reduced quantity of new matter that we 


should have weekly to furnish. Hence subscri- 
will perceive the absolute neceesity of com- 
niin with our request to pay in advance, that 
y be enabled to meet our large and grea 
ine weekly expenditure. It is universally 
acknowledged, that, even at present, the Lite- 
rary Inquirer is one of the best and ages aad 
pers published in Western New York; and 
the contemplated im ‘ are-made and 
advertisements excluded, will, we think, bear 
a comparison with the oldest and most approved 
periodicals in the country. 

Of the third volume, to be commenced in July 
next, the first five of each number will con- 
stitute the Literary nt, including origi- 
nal and selected articles of an instructive and en- 
tertaining nature. The sixth and seventh 
will be devoted to General Intelligence, 
which head will be furnished brief and interest- 
ing reports of the operations of benevolent socie- 
ties, li institutions, &c.; concise accounts 

, r : 


months; or three dollars at the 
Six months, one dollar and twent 
advance; or one and a 
within that period. * months, f 
cents in advance; or one dollar at any time 
within that period. or 
communications must be addressed 


Bison! oe re 
: ) . VERRINDER, ; 
April 16, 4834.- aut 


*.* Eftitors with whom we 
quested to givethe above a few i } 
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“ The Schoolmaster is abroad.” gham. 
TI is a and : * '* 
abroad, and which ever way We turn our 


eyes we perceive symptoms of its existence, 
onl auaies af in = 


lever of the world. ewe 


2.5 


J The of civil liberty is but the  ef- 
ect o of thought, 


class of men ' 


and wherever this 
of education, no 
subservience for 





A 


erating eae A ere - It. 
to the man that the dress 
in his childhood are fitted for his more advan- 
ced years, and as difficult will it be for the 
kings of Europe to persuade their p that 
pe | never can w the form and size 
and features of the systems which sway them. 


, pro- 
gives rise to or ion 
alone can infuse into the popular 
nature and vigor of an enlightened soul; and 
let this but be awakened or created, and num- 
bers must prevail—the multitude, established 
ia their rights, will govern, having pronoset 
subverted the rotten government to w 
they have been slaves. It would be gratify: 
ing to the philanthropist, ifall c could 
be effected without their hetacombs of vic- 
tims—but so great an object from the obsta- 
cles which gre to improvement seem 
‘necessarily to involve @ co sacri- 
fice. But al) must ultimately fall; monarch 
and monarchy; before “the irresistible genius 
of universal emaricipation,” 

Power can not arrest the mind! chains can 
not bind the soul! statutes can not fetter the 
understanding. As long as men have the 
power of thought they will exercise that 
power—and to think is to advance. 





Fiowers.—From the first number of the 
Moral of Flowers we extract the following: 

“Flowers are a delight to every one; to 
some, perhaps, merely for their beauty and 
fragrance; to others, independently of these 
ra Mies An charms, for Sap varied pleas- 
urable ern gF hts they sug- 


" c f objes Pere which is meee 
a variety of objects necessary to life, 
and ministering only to our pleasures,shows,” 
says an elegant and learned author, “a fur- 
ther design than that of giving existence, it 

an intention to su; pleasure to 


provi- 


dence of the Aimighty. After contempla-| ; 


ing the more stupendous features of 
tion, “the Leavens, the work of His 


crea- 


the moon and the. stars which He has or-| ; 


dained,” till overwhelmed with a sense of lit- 
tleness we exclaim almost with feelings of 

i t thou 
mindful of him, and the son of man that 
isitest him ight of a 
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“Shall Lhe jeft abandoned in the dust 
ieee coun acne ties he! 
pitacon an bope to live? 
No. Heaven's shel ye arrive, 
Aah mais matenie hoary 
Bright thro’ the eternal year love’s & reign!” 





man. Speaking of violets, he described the: 
as being ; 

‘Sweeter than the lids of Juno’seyes.” 

This is shutting up their pride, and sub- 


jecting them to the lips of love. eyes 
all Toad "boouela touching under this circum- 


stance than any others; because of the field 
ive for the veins to wander in, and the 
oo g np ge of the waht yp. 0 
ittle eyes must good tempered, or they 
are ruined. ‘They have no other resource. 
But this will beautify them enough. 
are made for laughing, and should do their 
duty. In Charles the Second’s time it was 
the fashion to have sleepy, half shut eyes, sly 
and meretricious. They took an expression 
beautiful and warrantable on occasion, and 
made a common e of it, anda vice. So 
little do “men 
business from whi 
Woman.—The most inestimable bl 

which the benign bounty of the Creator has 
bestowed upon man, is the possession of & 
virtuous, amiable and educated woman—her 
love is the highest delight which gladdens 
him in the vale of s g: it is a green ba-, 
sis, that spreads for him its grassy verdure 
on the desert of despair. ‘In the possession 
of a lovely, sym ic woman, even in the 
solitudes of life, only illuminated by her 
smiles, the soul is more gratified than upon 
the throne of N apoleon, when the world hon- 
ored him with its homage and was dazzled 
by the lustre of his glory. 

ca h Rosseau pene Cachanement over 
the tender passion, though Byron and Ossian 
transfused the most ocbline and profound 
sensibility into love, yet they never experien- 
ced those fine feelings of which the pure heart 
of woman is susceptible. It is the fountain 
from which piety and ardent affections gush 
i and flowing union. Itis in 
the midst of distress and ish that the 





traits of the female character are displayed 
in all their characteristic . : 

When the husband is ing onder the 
pressure of unalterable woe; his pros- 
of hope and the cruel desertion of friends, it 
is then that the con ns of a wife pour 
the balm of sympathy inthe corroded 

of grief. Adversity only, an additional 
impulse of ardor to her hment; it seems 
to inspire her with a spirit of devotedness to 


the object of her love, which rises superior 
to tha aifstings of mledortome. Nochanges 
or chances can 








VIRER: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE.. 


PERPETUITY 
BY &. L.. BULWER. 
From the illustrated edition of the Pilgrims of the Rhine. 
The angels strung their in Hi 
aod the mgsic went tp lite asiteum of odors 


to the of the Most High. But the 
harp of Seralim was sweeter than tl yy 
e ’ 
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The 1 struck chord after chord, till | ; 


lodies were 
still the solitary voice, unheeding, uncon- 
scious even, of the sweetest harp of the an- 
gel choir, cried out, 

“Ob, Adenheim, Adenheim, mourn not for 
the lest.” 

The Seralim’s interest was aroused, and 
approaching the spot whence the voice came, 
he saw the eornyes ys and beautiful gi 
chained to a rock, the hesane lagi 

by. And Seralim said to the demons, ‘‘ 

1he ong tall $e thee to rest?” 

And they answered, ‘Her care for another 
is bitterer than all our torments; therefore 
onThe aaa hed the and 

n approached the spirit 
said, in a voice which stilled her cry, for in 
what state do we outlive sympathy? “Where- 
fore, oh daughter of earth, wherefore wailest 
thou with the same plaintive wail? and why 
does the harp that soothes the most guilty 
of thy companions, fail in its melody wi 


exhausted; but 


fore is she thus justly sentenced. But I know 
that my poor ‘Adenheim mourns ceaselessly 
for me, and the thought of his sorrow is more 
intolerable to me than all that the demons 


NAnd how knowestthoo that he lament 


thee?” the 
“Because I kuow with I should 
have mourned for him,” replied the spirit 
divine nature of the 1 was touch- 
the ‘sons of 


ed, for love ig the nature 
Heaven. “And how,’ said he, “can I min- 


“WOMAN'S LOVE. i 
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circle her 
grieve for her loss?” 
“Why, verily, yes, for the first week; but 


“And thou didst not, then, do thine errand ® 
to thy lover?” said Seralim, as the spirit of 


the Ida returned to Purgatory, 
“Bid demons recommence their tor- 
” was Ida’s answer. 


“And was it for this that thou hast added 
a thousand years to thy doom?” 
“Alas!” answered Ida; “after the single 
hour I have endured on earth, there to 
be but little terrible in a thousand years. © 
of Purgatory!” ' 

fp ae story ended?” asked Gertrude. 

es.’ ; 

“Nay, surely the thousand were not 
added to poor Ida’s doom; and Seralim bore 
her back with him to Heaven?” 

“The legend saith no more. The wri- 
ter was contented to show the Prargrurry 
or Woman's Lovn,” 


Oniewwat. ANECDOTE.—A young man go- 
ing a journey, intrusted a hun demaars 
to an old 100 aden or 9 wien erie 4 . 
money w 
Sea ho pan had op bas Kazee.— 
were you, ap sp ipdaeng! be de- 
this money?” “Under a tree.” ‘Take 
seal and summon that tree,” said the 
to come hither; 


ou show it my seal.” The young man went 
Coie. he had pm some time, 





tree w ] 
young man, and has given his evidence—the 


money is thine. 





“Alas!” said the angel, turning away his 
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BRITISH LITERATURE. 
Biographical and Critieal History of the Literature 
Of the last Fifty Years. 

BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, 

(Continued from page 108.) 

Cotrniner.—There are poets whose fame has 
arisen as much from a sense entertained of their 
enius as from the charms of their productions. 
‘o this class belongs Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
His poems are various and unequal; sometimes 
gerensate oy ig; often — and moral; 
fr y insinuati persuasive, 
and studded all over with fine’ thoughts, expres- 
wed in a brief clear way. There are passages, 
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ter,”” he has revived the vehe- 
ment strains of the sibyls 


ven us a worth the pri 
Fro. ads poe ar fl le 
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the page, a 


romance of Merlin, a monkish fiction, and a fine 
one, but difficult to deal with in these matter of 
fact days. The ‘Ancient Mariner,’’ arises out 
of feelings common to our nature, and contains 
a lesson, and a wondrous one, on our kindness 
to the dumb but living creation around us. The 
Mariner wantonly shoots an albatross, reckoned 
a bird of good omen with sailors, and is punish- 
with all his crew, for his cruelty. The sin- 
way in which this is told, and the super- 
uman edjeatuse of the seamen and their ship, 
render this ballad both daring and original. 
His translation of ‘‘ Wallenstein,’’ ] have heard 
commended, by 


London, sees company on the Friday evenings, 
and sends away all strangers charmed with 
eloquence of his conversation. He has written 
nothing of late; as his fame will be settled by 
his best poems, he is as sure of future reputation 
as any poet of this age. 

Leyvpex.—The ‘Scenes of Infancy,’’ the 
**Mermaid,"’ and the “Court of Keeldar,”’ will 
long attest the genius of which we were too 
early bereaved in the death of John Leyden. He 
was born of humble parents, near Ancram, in 
the year 1775; distinguished himself at school, 
not only by the facility with which he learned 
every task, but by a sort of impetuous enthusi- 
asm which soon sought vent in a song, and pro- 
cured him the notice and friendship of Scott, 
then his near neighbor. He contributed the 
two fine ballads to which I have alluded, to the 
Minstrelsy of the Border; for fancy, fluency and 
beauty, they may be com with the best of 
Scott's, though inferior truth of manners, 
and in a old ballad fire. ‘The “‘Scenes of In- 
fancy’’ have many picturesque passages, and re- 
cord the traditions, and delineate the landecapes 
of pleasant Teviotdale, with equal feeling and 


truth; original nérve is wanting where it can | a 


not well be di with, and the work may 
be accused of lulling us with sweet 
more than elevating us with brief bursts of nat- 
ural emotion. The miseries to which a poet, 
who had to trust solely for support to song, was 
likely to be reduced, were present to the mind of 
lord , when, without solicitation, he offered 
a situation in the East Indies; this was 
accepted with rapture, for the poet could do 
nothing in a common way; and, ing with 
Scott, not without tears, he sailed for his new 
land of promise. Sir John Malcolm has related 
with what assiduity Leyden set about the ac- 
quisition of the native lan , and the 
ordinary ardor with which he discharged his du- 
ties. His fine genius promised to open to us the 
literary treasures of Persia and Hindostan, and 
much was looked for by all Who knew him 


, 


when, in 1811, he had te 
expedition dispatched Batavia, and fella 
victim to fatigue and the wear and tear of an 
over ardent mind, anda severe climate, I 
heard Scott name Leyden but with an 
sion of regard and a moistening eye. 

Lams.—Critics are said to have some 
poetic spirits, and if this be true of any, it is of 
Charles Lamb, whe was handled so rudely by 
the critics of the Edinburgh Review, that he 
forsook the muses, and, directing his mind to 
rose, acquired a reputation, the name of 
Rew boom a ote 

here is, m quaint feeling in 
his verses; he has ased the style of the good old 
days of Elizabeth in giving form and utterance 
to his own emotions; and, though often unele- 
vated and prosaic, every line is informed with 
thought, or with some v t impulse of fancy. 
He was born in 1755, educated in the school 
of Christ’s Hospital, where he was the com 








pan- 
ion of Coleridge, and distinguished for a quick 
ion and a prey ty tenn aera 

Et Southey and Wordeworth, which tnd 

wi w w. 
some critic, more than discerping, to 
number him asa wer of what is erroneously 
ealled the Lake School. The tone and impulse 
of the Lakers are all of our own times; the hue 
and impress of Lamb's verse is of another age: 
they are of the country, he is of the town; they 

treat of the affections of unsophisticated life, 
ives portraits of men whose manners have un- 
sand a city change; records sentiments which 
are the true offspring of the mart and the cus- 
tom house, and attunes his measure to the har- 
mony of other matters than musical breezes and 
melodious brooks. His prose essays,and sketches 
@f men and manners, are in a aa we 
; there is a quaint vigor of language, a fan- 
observation, and such true hu- 


ie wed oble bili kling every 
manities n sensibilities sparkli 

where, as rank him among the most original 
critics of the age. Nor is he otherwise in com- 
pany than he is on paper; his wit is unwearied, 
and his gentleness of heart ever uppermost, save 
when he chooses to be sarcastic, and then he 
soothes whomsoever he offends, by some happy 
and unhoped for compliment. 

Campsett.—The nerve and impulse of the 
new school, and the polish and ele of the 
old, unite in Thomas Campbell. He is of the 
west of Scotland, the son of a second marri 
and was born at Glasgow, in 1777, when his 
ther was seventy years of age. He went to 
school early, and wrote verses almost as soon as 
he mastered the use of his pen; at co’ he car- 
ried away all the prizes he contended for, much 
to the delight of his mother, who had become a 
widow, and rejoiced in the success of her onl 
son. Having —— himeelf as a 
scholar, where is said not to he 
obtained the situation of tutor in a in 
gyleshire. We soon afterwards find him in | 
inburgh, where he was countenanced by Dr An- 
derson, and had acquired a celebrity as a poet 
through the ‘Dirge of Wallace,” and other 
shorter pieces, handed about in oe aye we He 
was not more than twenty, I believe, when he 


published the ‘Pleasures of Hope,”’ a 

Pideb be shakes his head at now, let which, 
nevertheless, exhibits high imagination, deep 
sensibility, a clear eye for the pi ue, and 
aburning thirst for freedom, with a noble scorn 
for all that is sordid and slavish. His next ef- 
fort was ‘‘Lochiel and the Wizard,” with 
*O’Connor’s Child;” the first is heroic and 
high souled, the latter tender and affecting.— 
There is a grand flow in the versification of the 
first; a hurrying march of words, and such an 
infusion of northern sentiment and manners as 


made it welcome through all the ore domin- fu 


ions ofthe Gael. The “Gertrude of 

is the poet’s own favorite, and he is certainly 
right in his affection: there is a quiet grace, a 
melancholy beauty, a sort of Niobe like su 

ing and sad repose about it, which open every 


heart, and eye. lf it wants the 
fervor of ‘‘Lachidh" ond enen of some places of 
‘The Pleasures of Hope,’’ it abounds more with 
what is more lastingly impressive, images of do- 
mestic gladness scenes of retired love. His 
““Theodorie,”” published in 1824, shares largely 
in the same beauties, though less happy and 
— in its oe ag om é 
is martial lyrics have much passionate en- 
ergy, united to eal and choasie anes 
concise vigor, a glowing —— words, 
and such liquid harmony vervifeation as 
make them more than a match for all kind- 
red compositions, save the ‘Bruce’s Address’ 
of Burns, and the “‘Donuil Dhu” of Scott. 
—They have, likewise, a tenderness which sof- 
tens the rigors of war, and calls upon us, amid 
the uake voice of victory, to sympathize 
with the nes of the vanquished or the fal- 
len: I allude to the verses of ‘‘Ho- 
henlinden”’ and ‘The Battle of the Baltic;’’ all 


ebnnecting 
with the tler sympathies 
not limited his studies to ; some ten years 


or more ago he published a of the Brit- 
with dissertations 1789. 


ish Poets, accom on 
their merits; the selections were, in je 
dicious, and such as showed the talents 


himself to the 


Sere seee We eet any, int ee csterts 





a score of pages; he now 
Siddons. He hawal- 


the green, the students were drawn up 
in ies, pel one another; the poet ran 
rah Ae " then pena ge a 
aim; , 
wound ies in the hall, delivered a speech re- 
ya i y and eloquence: it is need- 
to say how this was welcomed. 

Moorz.—With all her eloquence, feeling and 
fancy, little; at least, less 
than she imaginative literature of 
the ; she pleases to send we are 
tha ; the She bas, at pres- 


4 
: 
| 


—I mean Moore. Of his personal his- 
he | tory I know but little, of ‘orks much. He 
was born in Dublin, in 7/80; and having, 
both by wit in conversation, and genius in verse, 
made hi known , Was admitted at once 
to the society of the and the noble. The 


first thing I of him was, that he was 
companion of our young nobles and the 

the prince of Wales; t 
was the autlior of Tom Little’s poems, in which, 


3 


A 


tiousness. For this he was so sternly 


ked by the editor of the Edinburgh Review, that | ' 


a hostile meeting was the consequence; with 
the upshot I have no further knowledge, than 
that the poet and critic both survived, and be- 
came intimate friends. His next work was more 
worthy of his talents; this was the songs of Ire- 
land: they appeared in successive numbers, and 
their object was, to give to the finest of the Irish 
airs words of corresponding sentiment, and of a 
national character. In this he has not always 
succeeded; there is a liquid ease, a dance of 
words, and a lyrical grace and brevity, in them 
all; but there is likewise, an epigrammatie point 
and smartness, a courtly and a knowing air, so 
to speak, alien to the simplicity of the music and 
to the nature of the song. It is true they give 
oe etid treed nd nein tiat aa 
complimen m ° ite com and 
have no rustic Corydooe of milk maid Philos, 
or sentiments, which savor of the sheep fold 

smell of tar. In one word, there is not a little 


feeling; sallies of lofty indignation against the 
cntuiien of his counted, deep sympathy with her 
woes, fine glare:ngs back to the days of tradi- 

i splendor, and @ bright hope for the fu- 
ture, in which, I trust, he is a true prophet. In 
true love, too, he has written much that is gen- 
tle and ive; he has pictured tenderly the 
soft intercourse of pure and innocent 
and given affection a tongue eloquent and pa- 

tic. 


the 

His ‘Lalla Rookh” is. an eastern story; ‘‘a 
succession of of varied beauty, united by 
prosaic bonds,’’ in the words of a critic in the 
tale, who, speaking with the decision of J A 
ton the strains as the 


sre instead ee a aye age was 

it is su w 

w discovered wasa : 
note ciated on eel oe 

oore’s name is known in the uttermost ends 

of the earth. His satiric poems are keen and 

cutting; a sort of poetic nitric acid. When the 

ee ee ee ae 
household, and turned a cold shoulder on 


second wie, chat he i 


hearts, | manhood: his is pleasing and his subjects 
are moral; he is te rand touching, and seldom 
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powers are is, 
he can subject in ee: 
His “Edith and Nora’’ is one of those 
fictions of which he once promised a yol- 
ume; there is a wondrous beauty shed over the 
on which he brings out his spigitual 

folk to and play, and do good deeds to men: 
nor has he wasted all his sweetness. on the not 
insensible earth; he has endowed his fairies with 
charms from a traditions, assigned them 


tic of language, h ing thoughts and crowd- 
ing imagery, fis or : 1. , 


itions surpri and une , but never for- 
ced, and tor situations ems to an eye 


of all our poets: in com he is free - 
Soathin oud. thats aoe hesitates op et 


dress or verse, and mauls the fop of the toilet 
and the fopin poetry with equal wit. and merci- 


wants thoughts, and never lacks ; but 
there is an absence of energy and ori ity; he 
is truly sincere, yet seldom fervent. His life 
has its lesson, and his early death its moral; let 
all young poets read and taimble. 
Bioomrre.p.—At the head of the rustic school 
of pentey Se egies, stands Robert Bloomfield. 
He was in 1757, taught to read and write, 
then apprenticed to a shoemaker, in whose ser- 
vice a of verse came on him, the first fruits 
of which were ‘“The Farmer's Boy, a poem 
which has not been untruly descri as the 
gleanings of Thomson. This brought him pat- 
and, public favor; he quitted his humble 
trade, commenced bard by profession, and a 
duced many poems, all distinguished, like ‘The 
ful pictures 


tures: Barns, but, 
save in the sad humility of their fortunes, there 
is no more resemblance than between a canal 


man. 
Byrox.—The cynical, sneering end sarcastic 
sit of our times, the doing of every ting, 
and beli treme © a poetin George 
Gordon Byron. was born with the no- 
blest faculties: his imagination was boundless, 
his intellect and vigorous, his application 
i nor did he want a passionate energy, 
and a ility keen and acute; in short, a un- 
ion of hon gules wih 0 
i poetry. How and when much 
this and seared, will 
never be : of the sterner 
, there is no ition in 






, the “‘Hours of Idleness,” 
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that from this period Byron became cynical and 


singu story united in 
helping on to fame. He was born'im won 
: / * 


his verse before the public, with a rapidity only 
equalled by the ori ity of his conceptions, 
and the brightness of his handli 


* A 
character, and orga | the hue and 
of the people wii, whom he had 
among the iterrinean isles, 


of Abydos,”” and ‘ ,” appeared within’ a 


wondrous short space time; which ° Shelly felt 
(that the poet’s sus. like those of cooler! i 


bard, raged like so many devils, till they got vent 
in verse. Having wearied himself rather than 
the public with rhyme, he took a sudden stride 
into realms of bi verse, and gave us his mys- 
terious ‘‘Manfred,’’ his id prodigal ‘‘ 

danapalus,”’ with other tic compositions 
scarcely less regal and surprising, Having on 
many occasions displayed an irritabilit na- 


ture, and a quick susceptiblity in all things per- 
sonal, together with a love of showi at he 
was inflammable and voluptuous, his friends, in 


the joy with which mariners welcome a sterm 
tossed ship to a secure and calm anchorage, 
hailed his marriage with a lady reckoned ev 

way worthy of her envied fortune. The seoult 
was unfortunate; from the moment of his mar- 
riage his muse was silent: his creditors were not 
80: three exec this proud man’s house 
invaded his and hurt his temper; his 
lady, under pretence of a journey to the, 5 
forsook him; the world, always ready to stri 

the proud, and trample on the assailed 
him with its thousand weapons, and drove him 
moment of despair from the land which 







fin, birth, and now inherits his glory.— 
1s cot from this moment was wayward, and 

more lige a will o’ wisp than an inspired bei 
bade een this and the grave, he wrote 


boldest compositions; he 
ld,”” wrote ‘‘Mazeppa, 
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Byron. 

Sueity.— Bysshe Shelly, one of the 
most inspired and unfortunate modern 
claimed t from a family of old s in 


for the muse, and was be- 
dans Go-quniog obeatte 
as for its ici it 

a sam cy fo move beauty he 
was enamored; his love was‘ unfortunate; she 


tique grace about them, 
somperel since the time of Milton. 
in a stormon the coast of Italy, and hi 


grandeur of imagination; a fine sensibility; was 
not without humor, and abounded in pathos 
such as sinks at once to the heart. 


a poet in the spirit of his times; bag Amid 


salary, which even Hume would desire to en- 
large, takes 4 subordinate charge of books in the 
British Museum. 
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angels, were 


sition, and the unnatural purposes to which the | from their confinement and restored to freedom. 


are scarcel 


“See ubteniohinenh at the lengtlr of its dure- 
tion and the slavish submission with which its 
Aruelties were borne by the uations of Europe, 
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of fature u 


est anticipations. 


it was often broken by the unavailing shrieks 
some miserable and unfortunate victim of in- 
i ution: and often were these 


of cruelty perpetrated publicly, in the tight 
ofday. 8 virtue, unexceptionable . 
eaty, sb-aniiledsiabed chetedten' Seemed no safe- — 


a st the out 


with the spirit of Pandemonium, and ambitions 





e% [Continued at page 148.) 


‘looming with youifl vigor and 
€ ‘ou gorand giv- 


Subterranean varieties and the vasious recepta- 





greatest misery that can 


ings of awful dread? It is a 


of this mortal 


, OF some 


, from those who 
thasave fad-but to blossom 


of th fiendish tion, yet s 


_. The life of man is brief; his existence 


nS, | ment give credence to them,,( 1 j 


death, which we are taught to regard 


cease our existence here to live i 
other sphere. Yes! this earth, though it has 
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that it should be dreaded and mourned as. 


fal’ man? 


- 
e558 


end of our being; the entire dissolution of 
principles of our nature; the dissolving and 
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it is the spirit, the inward life, one 
sort ofits privilege to another: itis 

coll, and putting on 7 
ng of the imprisoned soul | 


in, and im that are more favored than man?— 
Hf Ww ! when every feeling within tells us 


more brightly, and 


Speaye nee iee Seieme'ot mankind chek i 
vive 

hall d fall into 
stars, 8 Rall tho oon an 


which inhebited 


y, or away, or be 


nobly in the regions 


‘hell. “Senors, old | of heaven, glorifying the Creator, and 
f| praises to the most hig God! The spirit 
not die, but live in unutterable by mortals’ 


fettered tongue! Such is death: a transition from 
darkness into light, from misery to joy, from , 


i grossnees to , unde- 
Bed, and plows immortality! . PQ. 





Booxs.—In books we have (a pony thoughts 











: ofa blacker character than that of devils. Thus | of the ablest men, in their In vari- 
arraigned, they were to renounce their} ety, durability and facility of attainment, no 
— 5 of Y, and if their | other pleasure which offers itself to the person 

proved itself invis to all'the ter- | of liberal education can stand in competition 
rors surrounded them, were doomed to suf-| with it; and even in intensity it is inferior to 
fer excruciating tortures of the stake. Fe- wer to 
males were often rudely assaulted by these ruth- wisest 
oe Ie Ng Tig hired tem to com 
tin vain, consi a - 1 
diaanal wa li farmished with s ahould we think 
; meow mcg ey © —_< - ; ts! But 
ae cee cremceetiniendt Mantes Pad hon and 
that wafted to the ear of heaven the expiring make Demosthenes 
of some pious martyr, bore upon its pin- in the audience 
ete en eeeitiowes pre to the throne receive demonstra- 
of , from the very indi who was su- would 
soviteniing the tabenas execetion! The same de- 
voice that now directs the infliction of the se- conser tnt 
verest torments u some innocent and unof- when he 
fending youth, the admonitions of . Im youth 
tal affection had early prostrated at the of | ‘when 
the cross, in the next moment, can be ; and in 
ing the praises ofthe Lamb ; rigor on faults 
pore ao mney Ee fhe re are made from the al- 
now passed; ma. Forever. P departments, 
tion came, pin i his strong hold, this 1,400,651 
who hed been clandostinely ih 
who had been 
































































































General Entelligence. 


Atrocious Cavettr.—A fire, says the N. 
Y. Commercial, occurred on the 10th April, 
in Hospital street, New Orleans, at the house 
of a woman named Lalaurie. As the flames 
spread, a suspicion was circulated that some 
of the inmates of the premises were confined 
therein. The keys were demanded and re- 
fused in a most insulting manner. The doors, 
however, were forced, and onentering one of 
the apartments, the most appalling spectacle 
met theireyes. Seven slaves, more or less 
horribly mutilated, were seen nded b 
the neck, with their limbs apparently stretch- 
ed and torn from one extremity to the other. 
These slaves were the property of the wo- 
man, and are said to have been confined by 
her for several months in the situation from 
which Lf ae thus providentially been res- 
cued,and had been merely kept in existence to 
prolong their sufferings, and to make them 
barby that the most refined cruelty could 

_ The house was rescued from the flames, 
but&the po e afterwards repaired to it, 
and demolished and destroyed ev@ty thing 
they could lay their hands on. As the ne- 
groes emerged from the fire their bodies were 
seen to be covered with scars and loaded 
with chains, Among them was a female 
slave, upwards of sixty years of age, who 
could not move. ‘ 

On the same day a man by the name of 
Johnson, a deputy marshal, shot and killed a 
perees by the name of Patterson, whom he 

d arrested with a precept, for resisting the 
arrest, 

But this is not all. On the evening pre- 
vious, a man employed at the rail road, na- 
med Rives, killed another with a knife at 
Lake Ponchartrain. The deed, it is alleged, 
was committed while attempting to kee 
some sailors from making a noise. Wit 
one hand the accused pushed the deceased 
off, and with the other inflicted the blow. 

The morals of our people, says the editor 
of the Bee, must certainly be getting very bad, 
when we have to notice the commission of 
80 many acts of depravity in one day. 

The ofthe 12th states that the popu- 

lar fyry gontinued unabated, but that aher 
the whole edifice of madame Lalaurie, except 
the walls, and the furniture and effects were 
all destroyed, the public authorities interpo- 
sed and put an endtothe riot. The loss of 
property sustained lias been estimated by 
some at $40,000. It must have been very 
great indeed, as the furniture alone was of 
the most costly kind, consisting of pianos, 
armoirs, beaufets, &c. &c., which were re- 
moved to the garret and thrown from thence 
into the street, for the purpose of rendering 
them of no possible value whatever. 
’ During the two days subsequent to the 
discovery of the slaves, the police jail was 
crowded by persons pressing forward to 
witness the unfortunate wretches who had 
escaped cruelties that would compare with 
those of a Domitian, a Nero or a Caligula! 
Four thousand persons at least, it was com- 
puted, had already visited these victims to 
convince themsalves of their sufferings. 


Vavuasie CorrseMixe.—The subterra- 
nean treasures of our sotatit says the N. 
Y. Daily Advertiser, are oping in differ- 
ent directions in an almost unprecedented 
degree, and the mineral wealth that has lain 
imbedded in the earth for centuries, is about 
to be turned toa valuable account. For man 
years past, specimens of copper ore of a rich 
—. oe Fishiaten, te in the 
neighbor of i , Huntingdon 
county, N. J. which led tothe belief tint a 
valuable copper mine was located in that 
region. After exploring the field where the 
indications of the-ore were most abundant, 
and sipking one or two shafts, considerable 
quantities of the ore were found in detached 
pieces, but not enough to warrant the further 
prosecution of the work. Within a very 
short time, from the indicie on the surface, 
Messrs Cammann and Stryker, the former a 
mineralogist, commenced opera- 
tions on the farm of the late Joseph Capner, 
and after digging a few feet succeeded in 

avery valuable and extensive vein 
of copper, 4 to 5 feet in thickness and as 
many inbreadth. One solid-mass of ore of 
about 1000 pounds in weigh has been ex- 
tracted from the mine, which ap t® be 
inexhaustible, and a second vein’equally ex- 
tensive, has also recently been opened within 
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ore yields from 60 to 70'per cent. pure metal, 
and is situated in a of the red shale. 
Smelting furnaces are about to be erected, 
and the work will be prosecuted on a gale 
coextensive with the importance and value 
of the treasure to be developed. * 


Fine.—We learn from the N. Y. Cour. & 
Enq., that the fine block of five story. brick 
buildings, on the corner of Wall and Water 
streets, occupying three fronts on the former 
and two ont ter street, known as the 
Phenix Buildings, and owned by the heirs of 
the late William Weyman, took fire about 





Y | half past eight o’clock on Wednesday even- 


ing; and the two upper stories, with nearly 
their whole contents were destroyed. The 
fire originated in the fifth , occupied en- 
tirely by the bindery of Robert H. Bowne, 
and so rapid was its progress, that in the 
course of fifteen or twenty minutes after the 
alarm was given, the flames were bursting at 
the samnestime from all the ws. on both 


streets, to an height. - 
cle was saved from this story. The half of 


the fourth story (being the entire front on 
Wall street) was occupied as the printing 
office of the Mercantile Advertiser. Except- 


ing the matter in type for ‘their -paper, the 
whole contents of the office were destroyed; 
but, we are glad to learn, they were covered 
by insurance. The remaining half of the 
story was occupied as the e and store- 
house of G. Oakley, wool broker and mer- 
chant, and was mostly filled with wool; only 
afew bags of which were saved by hye 
thrown from the windows. The third 
«cond were occupied for offices by a number 
of persons, among whom were "ge Bar- 
rell, produce broker, and Cahoone & Kinney, 
ship and uce brokers. The lower story 
contained the wholesale book and stationery 
store of Mr Bowne, the office of James Ma- 
thews, produce broker, and the tin and cop- 
per factory of William Norris. All these 
persons were suffercrs more or less by the 
water thrown upon the buildings, The en- 
tire loss of property was variously estimated 
and must have been very considerable, but 
will, we understand, fall. mainly upon the in- 
surance offices. 


Sream Boat Disasteas.—A letter from 
Columbus, Georgia, to the post office in this 
city, says the N, Y. Commercial, states that 
on the 18th ult. the steam boat Star in the 
West, plying between New Orleans and Mo- 
bile, burst her boiler, by which accident two 
men were killed and several others wounded. 
An endorsement on a waybill from Mobile 
says: “Allis confusion here—no mails from 
New Orleans.” 

The St Louis Republican of the 17th ult. 
states, that the steam boat St Louis, bound 
for Galena, colla one of her boilers on 
the 12th, by which twelve or fourteen per- 
sons were either killed or seriously wobthed, 
The accident happened while endeavoring to 
pass the Des Moisnes Rapids. The stern of 
the boat struck upon a rock and careened her 
over—the water in the boilers of course run- 
ing to the lower side. In this situation the 
boat remained for twenty minutes or half an 
hour, when she righted, and the sudden re- 
turn of the water into the boiler produced an 
instantaneous explosion. The names of the 
sufferers are—Perkins, the ineer, killed; 
Miss Moore, blown overboard andlost; Mrs 
Moore and son dangerously scalded and three 
other children killed; Mrs Luckett, from Mill 
Creek, Ill, badly ecalded; Isaac Mars, dying 
when the account Jeft; three Germans dan- 
gerously scalded, and three other persons 
slightly injured. The St Louis was chartered 
for the trip from New Orleans to Galena. 


Irems,—An individual from Maryland was 
a short time since traveling near 

Ohio, where be had gone for the of 
purchasing land, when he was waylaid by 
two villains, who him, tied him to a 
tree, aud robbed him of all his money, amoun- 
ing to about 1,675 dollars. One hundred 
dollars are offered for their apprehension. 
The ship Tuscany, which made so success- 
ful a trip to Calcutta, is again fitting out for 
the same voyage, from Boston, with a 

of a like descripti Another vessel will 








dispatched for y: and the day is not far 
removed when behold ice as one of 
the staple exportations of the north. 


The steamboat United States, capt. Van- 
dewater, running on Lake Ontario, latel 
touched at the mouth of Genesee river wii 





a few feet of the original excavations. The 


1000 passengers. 
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Sriexpip Fme Enoiwe.—We do not be- 
lieve there is in the world a more i 
cent thing of the sort, than the new engine 
belonging to the Columbian, company, and 
which that spirited association have been ex- 
hibiting to their fellow citigens at the engine 
house in the rear of St Peui’s church, at the 
coruer of Vesey and Church streets. The 
frame of this elegant machine is of very su- 
perior construction, and the ornamental ap- 
pointments are of the costliest and most 
tasteful description, as well indeed they may 
be, since some of our most meritorious artists 
have been employed inthe work. The carv- 
ing, which is the work of Watkins & Barry, 
Chatham Square, is done in mahogany, but 
Oe ee i > {by 
Riley & Boardman, 249 William street,) that 
abe ene el scree ee 
T i superb, is rge 4 
640 Broadeay; the i by Jemison. ‘The 

inting is by Weir, and of course is excel- 
earn i ign as in execution.. The 

Canal 


benevolence 
pelled beautifully 
engraved, but is much truer to 
nearer to the actual nes oe gallant 
fire companies than ttos are, The 
back scene, representing the parting of Ont- 
waand Azula, from the curse of Talhoosin, 
is uncommonly fine. In short the whole 
work reflects the highest credit, as well to 
the various artists who have been employed 
in its construction 2 genre as to the 
@serving company of enterprizing youn 
men to whom I b belongs, our tt feat 
is that volunteer fires may be got up in its 
honor, for the temptation is certainly very 
great. A man would be almost willing to be 
partly burnt out, for the sake of seeing the 

extinguished by so superb an engine. 
—V. Y. Cour. and Eng. 


Fresuet.—The Wateree and its tributary 
streams were lately so high in the neighbor- 
hood of Camden, 8. C., that no mails from 
the north had been received at that place for 
six days, and but two from the south. In at- 
tem; to cross with the southern mail, the 
flat boat was hurried down the river with the 
passengers and stage horses; the flat struck 
a tree and went to pieces, but the persons in 
the boat, together with the horses; swam on 
shore and wen ere, with im exception of 
a negro man, longing to omas Lang, 
esq., who was drowned. The mail bags 
were all lost but one, but we perceive, by an 
Augusta paper, that they have since been re- 
covered, and Mr Thornton, the postmaster 
at Camden, expected to save mést of the con- 
tents. The bridges and mills in the vicinity, 
have been either swept away entirely or ma- 
terially injured.—Jb. 
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VrioLaTion or THE Grave.—Great excite- 
ment was created a short time since, at Do- 
ver, N. H., by the discovery that the body 
ofa Mr Brown, who had died suddenly in the 
town of Somersworth, had been disinterred. 
Suspicion was fixed upon a man named Mar- 
shall, a trader, at Great Falls, and his premi- 
ses were searched. While the search was 
going on in the cellar, Marshall was seen to 
manifest a good deal of solicitude about a 
hogshead standing in the corner, and upon 
opening it, the corpse was found ly 
stowed away, and covered with salt. Mar. 
shall was consequently arrested.—Jb, 


A most appatuine Catamrrr.—On the 
night of the me > agg house of capt. John 
C. Kissinger, of Toby, Armstrong county, 
Pa, was destroyed b , goa, euathotiag 36 
relate, nine of his children perished in the 
Slames. The parents were absent on a visit 
some miles distant. sufferers were from 
nineteen years of age, downwards. It is re- 
markable that the oldest child of these un- 
happy parents was burnt to death some years 








$465 94, with interest, from March and 
April, 1833, being, as he contended, an ex- 
cess of duty which he had paid at the custom 
house over what ought to have been demand- 
ed, on four several importations of merino 
shawls, received by him in those — 
The fabric consisted of a central part, made 
of worsted, of a fine material and texture, 
with a red border six or eight inches 








wide, made wholly of cotton, The collector 


= family all cokeree 
poison, but ily it proved fi 
none of them. ‘ent sus 
of the crime, and has been lodged in ja 
trial 


has suffered a severe fracture of a li 
being thrown from his horse. 






taxed them at 50 


cent. ad valorem, un- 
der the secti the tariff laying that dut 
“apon merii@@hawis made of wool, and ali 


manufactures of wool, or of which wool is a 
component part.” The plaintiff held that 


this provision did not y to worsted goods, 
and that the shawls came under 
ination of “manufactures of cotton, 


or of which cotton is a co part, and 
which are subjected to a duty of 25 per cent. 
ad valorem. The distinction, in a commer- 
cial sense, between worsted and woollen 
goods, was sustained by the witnessess whose 
testimony was taken on the subject. Though 
the basis of both was wool originally, yet in 
the former, it first undergoes the process of 
combing, which causes an essential difference 


in the fabrics into which it is made, from 
those manufactured of wool prepared in the 
ordinary way by carding; and , warsted 


are not considered in commerce as 


reip = Role tn ~ 
cause was made to wh on this distinction. 


mag 0 being no eh in te ee pe 
as been prepaid y the process of comb- 
ing, it was for the jury to determine from the 
evidence whether or not they came under the 
denomination of “manufaetures of wool, or of 
which wool is a component part.” Ifso, the 
defendant must ‘prevail; otherwise the body 
of the shawls must be laid out of view; and 
their quality, so far as custom house duties 
were concerned, must be determined from 
their borders, which would bring them under 
the class of goods “of which cotton is a com- 
ponent part,” and entitle the plaintiff to re- 
cover back the excess of the duty of fifty per 
cent. over that of twentyfive. Exceptions 
to this aoe were taken by the defendants’ 
counsel. Verdict for the plaintiff, for $500 
75, being the excess above mentioned, and in- 
terest.—Ib, 


Jamaica.—We have reéeived by the ship 
John W. Cater, files of Kingston papers to 
the 14th ultimo. The new governor, the 
marquis of Sligo, had arrived, and thus far is 
more popular than his predecessor. Details 
are given of an earthquake which has de- 
stroyed the city of Pasto, in New Granada, 
and which are truly distressing.— Ib. 


New Orueans Riors.—Subsequently to 
the destruction of madame Lalaurie’s house, 
says the N. Y. Commerrcial. Advertiser, a 
assembled for the purpose of wreaking t 
ve’ upon other persons accused of 
call sipicites. By the joint interposition 
of the civil and re po: A authorities, the crowd 
was dispersed and order restored. The law, 
we hope, will exert its full force in punishing 
the offenders against humanity, who have 
excited those outrages. T'wo of the negroes 
saved from the fire of M. Lalaurie’s house are 
said to have since died, and that in digging 
up the yard, bodies have been disinterred, and 
a condemned well having been uncovered, 
others, particularly that of a child, were 
found in it. 


Tue Lost Money Founp.—We are happy 
to learn that the money, ing to t 
thousand dollars, telengtiiy to the Morris 











and Delaware canal com , which was lost 
a few days ago, has, every dollar of it, been 
restored, he recovery, we understand, 


was effected at the confessional; and it de- 
serves to be known, that unwearied and most 
laudable pains have been taken by the/very 
reverend Doctor Power, and the other /Cath- 
olic clergymen in our city, for some time 
past, to accomplish the restoration. The 
company is inde for it to the immeyliate 
instrumentality of the former gentleman.+—1b. 


The rail road between Boston and WWor- 
cester is in successful operation from th¢ for- 
mer place to Newton, a distance of | nine 
miles. The passage has been made in} one 
instance, in twentyone minutes, with a htund- 
red passengers. The directors have ltely 





ape adopted a vote, that no person shall bef em- 
Unrrep States’ Cmcurr Court.—In the | Ployed by the corporation, who is in the f\ bit 
case of Nelson J. Elliot vs Samuel Swart- | ° using ardent spirit. 
wout, , &e.—The plaintiff claimed} An atrocious attempt was lately megde to 


judge Wallack, of Laurence coganty; 
u., and his whole family. The me 
seon after 
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The hon. George Markland, of Mo 























































BUFFALO, MAY 7, 1834. 


Important To DeLinquest It is 
* saying oqdllly corhmon and true, that 10 class 


of citizens are more exposed to fraud and decep- 
tion, than publishers of newspapers and other 
periodicals, We, who probably issue a larger | 
number of copies than any other weekly journal 
in Western New York, can not anticipate ex- 
emption from this rule; but, preferring a com- 
paratively small number of goed subscribers to 
ever so long a ‘list of bad ones, and feeling no 
disposition to be either trifled with or intposed 
u it is our settled purpose, from this time, 
te peblish the uames ofall who discontinue the 
Literary Inquirer without paying for the same. 
—- last few we have received a 
ay ys 
that Samuel Doty, of that village, refuses to take 
his paper from the office. » We have also receiv- 
ed a similar letter from the P. M. at Rochester, 
im relation to Mr Tone, of the Franklin house. 
The P. M. at Jamestown states that E. C. Wes- 
ley has run away, and that consequently the pa- 
pers addressed to him lie dead in the office, 
The above are indebted to us $1,00 eavh. To 
S. Doty and Mr Tone we senda copy of this pa- 
per, free of postage, and shall be glad to hear 
from them immediately, 


Derixitions.—‘Meta’ is respectfully informed, 
that we can not, at present, command the requi- 
site leisure to enter fully into the questions he 
proposes for our consideration. The best defi- 
nition of Memory which we remember to have 
seen, is one describing it as an immediate know- 
ledge of a present tilbught, involving an absolute 
belief that this thought represents another act of 
knowledge that has been. ‘Perhaps Imagination, 
the other term to which he refers, may be cor- 
rectly defined as an immediate knowledge of an 
actual thought, which, as not selfcontradictory, 
(i. e. logically possible, ) involves the hypotheti- 
cal belief that it may be, (i. e. is really possible). 
It will be obvious that we use the word in its 
widest signification, to include conception and 

{ simple apprehension. “Ghould ‘Méta” be dissa- 
tisfied with these definitions, which are the best 
we can now bring to our recollection, some of 
our scientific readers may be able to furnish more 
appropriate ones. An essay or two on each 
subject would be inserted with pleasure. Indeed 
we purpose, inour next volume, to devote a lar- 
ger space to interesting discussions of a scientific 
nature, illustrative of the various phenomena 
both of matter and mind. The works of nature 
are as yet but little known, even by the most 
diligent students of the various departments of 
science. The beauties that lie concealed in the 
bud, the mysterious chemistry perpetually in 
operation, the secrets of the earth’s bosom and 
of the eea’s depthg;—what a source of delight 
may these open to the mind of the philosophical 
observer and intellectual student. To such in- 
vestigations we shall hereafter be able to devote 
more attention, without at all lessening the 
amount of literary matter which we originally 
proposed to furnish. 


Tae Lirerary Inquirer a Cuzar Periopt- 
caL.—Since puffing appears to be the order of 
the day with some of our most eminent literary 
papers, not excepting even the New York Mirror 
and its petty rival—the Parlor Journal, it may 
not be amiss to point out to our subscribers the 
facility with which the Literary Inquirer can 
absorb wuoz votumes. In this respect it will 
be found fully equal, if not superior, to other 
journals; and will even bear a comparison with 
Waldie’s Select Circulating Library. We hope 
our patrons will bear this in mind, cnd pay their 
subscriptions promptly. Let them remenwer, 
that the large amount of reading matter with 
which we furnish them, costs us on an average 
little less than twenty dollars a week for the bare 
composition. The advance price for the current 
year is in all cases preferred, but can wor be re- 
ceived longer than the Present mowru. During 
the months of June and July the price will be 
Two Dollars and Fifty Cents; at any time af- 
terwatds the highest price (Three Dollars) will 











other day, when, on purchasing an extra copy | 


son of his doing 80, that the verses in it, over 
the signature ‘Anna,’ were written by “a parti- 


Buffalo, who had frequently enriched our col- 
umns his valuable contributions.’’ In vain 


purchasing, on that ground at least, a copy of 
the nuinber specified. @We told him there must 
be some mistake,.as the verses he mentioned, 
had, to our certain knowledge, been written by 
a lady at Drummondville, U.C. Shortly after- 
wards, however, he returned, stating that Mr 
still professed himself to be the author of 
the poem. If this mopest young man possesses 
as much right to the other ‘‘valuable contribu- 
tions” with which he has ‘enriched our col- 
umns,”’ as he does to the ‘Death Bed Scene,’ 
we can assure him that we exceedingly admire 


the strength of his imagination, — 


Cononess is still oceupied with the subject of 
the deposites. senate had not come to a 
decision on the motion relative to the protest of 
the president. 5 

Both houses of the Learstarure had agreed to 
adjourn on the 6th inst. The bill to incorporate 
the Commercial Bank of Buffalo having passed 
the senate, whose amendments were concurred 
in by the house, it is now a law. On the 29th 
ult. the assembly rejected the bill to increase the 
salaries of the chancellor and the judges. On 
the Ist inst. it passed the bill to provide for the 
improvement of the canals of this state. 














We are requested to state, that the Morraty 
Lecrone on Temperance will be delivered on 
Thursday (tomorrow) evening, by Mr Daniet 
Bowen, at the Brick School House on the Flatt. 
Punctual attendance at half past 7 is desired. 





The British government having decided to 
break up its naval establishment on the Canadian 
inland waters, a great sale of naval stores is ad- 
vertised to take place in Montreal on 12th inst. 





(7 Learning, on inquiry at the post office, 
that a much larger number of mails than we ex- 
pected leave Buffalo on the morning of publica- 
tion day, we shall be unable to fulfil the inten- 
tion expressed in our fourteenth number. 


Aveertiseme nts. 








ISSOLUTION.—The ip heretofore exist- 

ing between the su in the paeing iss 

ness, under the firm of & Burton, is this day dis- 
solved by mutual consent. 

‘The unsettled affairs of the late firm will be closed by 
D. Burton, and the business of Painting, ied 
in all its various branches, will be continued by N. ‘Wit- 
ous, at the old stand, No. 213 Main street, 

NATHANIEL WILGUS. 
DARIUS BURTON. 
Buffalo, April 1, 1834. f 14ef 


DOCTOR T. P. WHIPPLE, 


At Foster's Hotel, 
BLACK ROCK, N. Y. 
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be invariably charged. 
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cular friend of his—a certain law student of | 


we attempted to dissuade our young friend from la 


~ LONG'S Store of Watches, Jewelry, but 
MPa Wane, Mageal aroha 


of No. 14, a young gentleman alleged as the rea; | Pest 












and most approved editions 
United States, being such as are used 
ew 


branch of his busi- 
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, Jan. 20, 1834, r ene, 
‘pue NORTH AMERICAN MAGAZINE; 
/ ner L. Fairfield, editor.— magazine is - 


ted particularly to American literature, but will also 


litigated , either re ) 
learned weohiadiens, are carefully avoided; and all 


the of this congualias j 

wagnrne is published in Philadelphia ‘ 
first week of every month. Each number contains 
sixty four royal octavo pages, well printed on superior 
paper, and stitched in covers. ; 

he price is five dollars per annum, payable in ad- 

vance. ; jan 6 
\ LV ALDIE’S Select Circalating LIBRARY, issued 

every week; each number containing as much 





b the publ 
first volumes of the “Select Circulating Library,” the 
wieg | issued by booksellers when) 





‘We have supplied these, word for word, to our sub- 
scribers for four and five dollars, in addition to the fol-. 
Feartel or Weiles a 2 


+ 
Life of Dr Leyden; Shipwreck of the Medusa; The 
Ceraceas; Masaniello, &e. he? 
worth at booksellers’ redaced prices at 
twentyfive dollars!!| This surely ie economy. 


i, 





and 
in six months, or three doliars, in 


. street. as ha 
Clocks ofevery description Re- << 











ate to | ness, are to be 





ng responsi 
copy grave. 








nts.—As oa 
en in 


e been printed 
oFthem 


were written expressly for the , and all have 


examined proves oe coon of 
<4 See eaten comapenl aye te ber ' Bap- 


tist, Presbyterian Methodist, 
r the gum of "e412 46, the abo 
procured by any Ganday School» 
» whie 
officers, and nual report to 


“parchneing 


his own use or for gratuitous ei, or 83 terms 
Caprio are for life $30, or @3 annually, in 
whie case they, dies apa gratu ary, ot the 


fi 


Sunday School Journal. 

In view of these facts, we may 
thousands of parents might place 
such a library; retin hy, 

c 


Secretary,-Aroerican Supday 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 





tender age. Such are to the care 
sion of a teacher and ae roag ba is devoted 


the whole or any portion of the mathematical and 

lish ofa - ate education. It also affords - 

ties ws qualifications suituble for the busi- 
te 

Colle ziate Des The course of instruction is 

intended to be wo 


its name. The requisites for 
aré similar to those 
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THE EVENING. 


The breeze was light, the air was balm, 
The sun was si to his rest, 

And pure and peaceful was the calm 
Which lay on Nature’s tranquil breast. 


Wafied on wings of 
“Bri ‘doods were foaming in'the uir, 
And the warm sun’s enamor: ow 


Half seen, half hid in purple haze 

SWeich coos @ tncusend turuing agek 
shota 

Buby and sapphire o’er the skies. 


And lovely was the scene displayed, 
beanteous 


The morning of that summer's day. 


It was the day’ when labors cease;— 
‘The day of holiness and peace, 
Which gives the peasant of the soil 
Sweet respite from his weekly toil, 
‘The joys of tranquil ease to know, 
‘And bless the hand from which they flow. 
How oft amid the cares of life, 
Its noise, its business, and its strife, 
Does that sure hope of Sabbath rest, 
Calm the tired limb and throbbing breast! 
How oft has meek Contentment’s child, 
Found the lone hour of toil beguiled, 
So cheerily it D mag away, 
Tn thinking of the Sabbath day! 
For then his simple soul is free 
For exercise of piety. 
Fervent in hope, subdued in fear, 
And unassuming as sincere. 
fed —_ wt > amo to rom 
e precious joys 0 love, 

Joys dear to ebild of earth, 
But sweetest rustic’s hearth! 
For some delight in stothful ease, 

Some follow Wealth’s or Glory’s call,— 
The peasant’s Inxuries are these, 

His only wealth, his pride, his all! 


And this had been the welcome dawn, 


And now the wished for joys were given:— 


Fach perry that happy morn 
his grateful vows to - = aes 
. ous 


His past offences to bewail. 
And seek the mercy proffered there. 
And now beneath the setting sun, 
The christian’s course of duty run, 
Blithe mirth and harmless frotic meet, 
And throng the peaceful village street. 
— his jasmine tufted door od 
e yon gray patriarch, reading lo’ 
Some moving tale of sacred lore, 
The wonder of the listening crowd. 
His wife is sitting at his side— 
His children climb their father’s knee— 
Oh, where can happiness abide! 
Unless in such a home it be? 
Can. Guilt, I cried, can envious Pain 
Pollute a scene 80 fair us this, 
Or here does Innocence remain— 
Sweet Innocence, and tranquil bliss? 


Why fell yon volume to the 


ground? 
Why droops the Sire? why crowd they round? 


That Sire had once a daughter fair, 
With laughing eyes and flaxen bair, 
Blithe as the merry Zz roe, 
And spotless as the v snow. 

And now she sleeps the tomb within, 
Victim of treachery and sin! — 
Perchance a passage in the book 
Perchance a word, or tender look, 
Recalled the memory of his child, 
E’en 80 she spoke, e’en so she smiled! 


Sweet Innocence!—oh! ‘tis a name,— 
A lingering, flickering, flying flame, 

A vision Earth shall never see, 

A shadow of futurity! 

And Happiness! a gorgeous prize, 
Hung dazzling still before our eyes, 
And ever seen, and ever sought, 

And often grasped, but never caught! 
For this the warrior wades through blood, 
For this he braves the stormy flood, 
And danger’s thousand shapes defies, 
But still the faithless yen go flies. 
The votaries of Fame Health, 

The slaves of Picasure and of Wealth, 
All seek the may which none may gain, 
All toil for bliss, but toil in vain, 

And waste the narrow span of life 

In fond pursuit and endless strife. 


Yet well I ween that Patriarch gray 

Has trod a surer path than they, 

And well I ween when life is o’er, 

ioe preteen teaetice anon 
en’s own happiness 

The Christian's blest Teonod ane sty 

Oh! high and glorious is the 

And are the ways which 

To that sure haven! joy shall come 

A welcome guest to Virtue’s home, 

For she can scatter rose and gem 

On sorrow’s thorny diadem. 

Then how can Man be led astray, 

And ot bis coarse tsmportal 

And at his soul's im 

Buy Misery, the child of Vice? 


v revelry was still: 
the churchyard home I went 
intent 


Among the 
And felt, that in that very spot, 
—A little time,—it matters not, 
days, or years—and I shall be 
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All beautiful 4 
Soaring on purple wing, 
Companion of the spring. 


Soaring on a wing as bri, 
Fonins ooo vine Sin light P. 


Transcript of Mews. 


A letter containing 105 dollars and mailed at 
Chapel Hill, North arolina, directed to a gen- 
tleman at igh, was broken open, and the 
contents extracted. The was recovered, 
but the thief (a lad) esca It ene he 
had gained admissi ly to the apart- 


on 

ment where the mail was deposited the night 
preceding its departure. 

The crew of the brig Helen Augusta, Deles- 
dernier, bound to Pictou were examined at Bos- 
ton, on Tuesday, on @ charge of mutiny, and 
committed for trial, which will take place on 
the 15th of May. 

Some of the Philadelphia papers report the 
case of a lady of that city, of wealth and most 
respectable connexion, who latel stole a pair of 
silver pitchers from the si of one of her 
friends. The lady is arrested, and is ina fair 
way of getting into the cen: This 
pensity to theft is ascribed to monomania. Ve- 
ry charitable and very likely. 

Capt. Powers, of the brig Tobasco, from To- 
basco, states, that a civil war is again raging in 
Tobasco, in consequence of an order from Mex- 
ico to the Commandant General to disband the 
militia. had refused to deliver up their 
arms. The Clergy bad taken with the 
Mexican authority, and the people had resorted 
to arms. 

The Legislature of the State of Pennsylvania 
adjourned on A rasession of more 
than 4 months, di which time they passed 
249 Acts and 17 utions. 

Alonzo Wakeman, under sentence of death in 
Visveonre, Nise was Lae ma in the act of 
esca a week since. By some means, 
he had. freed pede from his Sex tg eluded the 

, locked them in the prison, while he was 
out, and had got clear of the jail, when he was 
shot down by the sheriff, and lived but a few 
minutes thereafter. He was to have been exe- 
cuted the day following. 

Three hundred and t United States 
troops, under command of Major Heileman, ar- 
rived at Charleston on the 10th April, from 
Augusta, and immediately embarked for For- 


tress Monroe. 
Two young men—brothers—of the of 





off in a boat the shore, one of them was 
seized with an epileptic fit, to which he was sub- 
ject, and 


t 
Jomped into the water, and attempting to save 
The River St Lawrence was opened on the 


LITERARY INQUIRER: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND GENERAL IN 
A man was lately sentenced to death in Pen- 


seven or 


ney, A. J 
estimated 


that 


eration. 

ged with 
business 
ident of 


a slave. 


Asin 


confined 


t, 





14th of April, from Montreal to Quebec. 





The prospect of the crops 


Cora wales South of Cape Hehfy. ‘The ca 
tain (Green) had been 
4th and drowned. 

A fire occurred in a bakery 
on the 30th ult., and before it was extinguished 


which were 


The Secretary of 
notice that proposals 
burg, until the Sth of 
~_ oie of $600 1000. Ales that proposals will 
e sum 0 ,000. pro s Ww 
the 10th of July, for loaning to 
the commonwealth the additio sum of or 
Praja a by the act of assembly of) (1 tal discharge of one of his pistols whilst 
A sad accident occurred on the river near 
Peer tare ae Oe, Sap letes ton ot) ° eer ae 
whom saved themselves by clin 
or swimming to the shore, but 
two, G. W. Whipple and G. W. Van Wart, 
were drowned. 
_. Shad are selling at $3 and $4 the hundred in 
the Philadelphia market. 
An insurance company has been established 
at Havana, the first institution of the kind in 


be received until 


seph Sutcliffe, 


The gove 


of $200, and 
sum, for the apprehension of two fugutives, 


The Easton Whi 


por ht ¢ 
took re 
was attracted by the barrel of his rifle. 
ancients eas sovesed SS Tugel. 
Beas pease amusing | court of Philadelphia, of f has been sen- 
themselves by worrying an ox that kad been | (OU > ia, Of forgery, | : 
ina waggon yer forthe purpouo of be tenced to ten years confinement in the peniten- 


purpose an old ust. ie oro os w"The Chelmsford glass works have been shut 


ville, N. C 


the second story. Here 


try to repeal the duty on 
if any alterations be made, it 


dleton, 8S. Carolina, for “inveigling, stealing 
and carrying away a negro slave. 

Ata late sale of — in Savannah, Ga, 
seventeen brought $9,175, # within a 
fraction of five hundred and forty each. 
The hi t price paid was six hundred and sixty 
five 


in consequence of the late heavy rains and 
ing of the low grounds, y 

The great sculptor, . 
while on the top of a Jadder modelling the 


The cit edicamagy Pakrebrchagg: maghent 
juncts, 

tains « popu ion of thirty thousand souls, 
The mountains in the neighborhood of Aura- 
ria, Geo. were covered with snow on the 10th 


es 


washed overboard on 


eight houses burned 


oseph and M. Despollier.- ‘The 
at nearly $30,000. 


six persons; 


The court of oyer and terminer of Philadelphia | total loss is estimated at 
on Wednesday and Thursday in | rance. ! 
the of Felix Murray for the murder of Jo-| Mr Thomas Scarlet, aged eighty years, while 
who returned a verdict of guilty, i gh 
at nine in the evening, after halfan hour's deli 


Sutcliffe was a painter. 


the murder of James Roundtree. 


The bank committee are, we believe, says the 
Philadelphia Courier, all in this city. 
uot learn that they have yet en 


of their commission. 


the 


t¢ 


in parts @f North 
Carolina and — are rather ee 






,at Natchitoches 
were. ; among 

stores of Messrs aig vy Dab- 
oss is 


the commonwealth has given 
will be received at Harris- 
next, for loaning to 






It appears by accounts from Bridgetown, New 
Jersey, that an extensive fire had been raging 
for two days inthe woods in Fairfield and n 
‘Fownships, covering an extent of country of 
seven or eight miles. It is also stated that a 
destructive fire was ae etre Allowaystown, 
in Salem county, whi already destroyed a 
large tity of wood. « 
Ae 


of militia, succeeded in arresting nine of 
the rin who were Joged in the gaol at 
Dedham. Mr L. Sweet, a y ift of the 
y of militia, and 


arrested six of the rioters, were also com- 
mitted to gaol on . The militia remai- 
ned under arms y, when order was 
fully restored. 

On Tuesday, at Albany, 2 black man was ar- 
rested on & of being a slave. . While in 
the hands of an , he was by a par- 
ty of about one blacks, in a car- 





A} lady, named , of Fayette, 
70g ayy rened « josigummh of 500 


riage contract. 

In a quarrel at Pos, toa bea y, be- 
tween a young man per of a grocery 
store, the former was killed. 


John H. Eaton has been appointed by the Pres- 
ident of pe Ds goo ag with the fee wl and 
consent , to be g or of the ter- 
ritory of Florida, to sacoeed. governor Duval, 
whose term of service hasexpired. The nom- 
ination, made to the senate some days ago, was 
confirmed on Thursday. 

The Arkansas Gazette ofthe 15th ult. furnish- 
ed information of the death of Lieut. Wm Brad- 
ford, of the United States Dragoons, by the ac- 


acing them in the holsters, preparatory to 
pave ee his horse. His were carried 


We learn by the Mobile papers that the new 


ing to the boat 
steam boat Protector, has been entirel ed 
oo ber feet 


by fire. She was on the return 
trip up the Alabama river, and was | at 
James’ Landing, thirty or forty miles below Clai- 
borne, where she was receiving cotton. The fire 
broke out in the hold, and when first discovered 
was so far advanced that it was impossible to 
subdue it. The were all saved, 
though a part of thei was lost. The 
i 000, and no insu- 


attempting to cross the river, at illsborough, 
N. C. on horseback, fell from his horse, and was 
drowned. 


rnor of Florida, has offered a reward | The dwellinghouse of Dr Mundy, Woodbridge, 
the citizens of Tallahasse the like | N.J. was struck with lightning, a few days 
char- | since, and burnt to the ground, together with its 


contents. 
An individual has undertaken to light the city 


e do | of New Orleans with gas, and has succeeded in 
upon the | obtaining from the city councils a loan of twenty 


thou dollars to aid him in the enterprise. 


nominates the hon. John| The steamboat Genesee, capt. Weed, has com- 
Sergeant, of Foneny vania, for the office of pres- | menced her trips between Rochester and Gene- 

United States, and hon. Watkins) see. She went from Genesee to Rochester in 
Leigh, of Virginia, for vice president. 

Calvin Barret, of Springfield, Mass. has been . 
committed to jail in that 7 ag on the charge of | were on the 28th ult., thirteen persons con 
having countérfeited the name of John Beasley | '" the jail of that town for 
as surety to a note of five hundred dollars. 


A law of Louisiana imposes a fine of $200 
upon any person who sells spirituous liquor to There were two others under sentence of death 


6 hours. 
It is stated in the Natchez Journal that there 


r, five of whom 
were under sentence ofdeath. One, who would 
have made the fourteenth, died the day before. 


for burglary. 
Elder Charles Giles, a Baptist preacher of 


Jacob Knapp, of Adrian, Missouri, was latel he 
lightning. He was out hunting, ps4 bones => h, in this state, has recovercd the 
ge under a tree, where the electric fluid | *Y™® 


from David L. Madison, of that 
place, for criminal conversation with the plain- 
tift’s wife. 

Elijah Drew, lately convicted in the mayor's 


up and the workmen di 

The rev. B. O. Peers, has been removed from 
i Ivania university. He 
i the columns 


he bolied through a window, and came of a newepaper, Sggest the manser'of proceed- 


whereas an application is now pending in con- 


the duty than diminish it. 


wn into the street, considerably injured by the | ing against 


fall, about 15 feet. A young lady of Sumterville, S. C., latel 
The state of Minos has » fund of $2,000,000 | brought her action of slander an tedivid- 
devoted y ‘the purposes of public ed- ual of that place, for circulated reports 
ucation—which sum is now bearing interest. against the chastity of the tiff The jury 

The legislature of P ivania have - returned eon die penne $1000 , spray er 
mously “adopted a resolution declaring that| b° “poet aa as 


The cashier of the Union bank of Tennessee, 


for the repeal or reduction of the duty on - b : : 
Nova Scotia and Li coal, it would be, in | C2utions the public against receivin notes 
their opinion, against the best policy ofthe coun- of that bank, numbered from 2601 to , which 


coal; but that were stolen from the bank. 
Id be rather to | ~ printed and published every Wednesday, by Willem 
Tr Mania street, utalo. 








Verrinder, proprietor, at 
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